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THE FRIEND. 


Rea ee eee eee a re ee 


The Chinese and the Hindoos unquestion- 
ably represent the most advanced state of civi- 
lization in Oriental Asia. In Europe, to name | 
Phoenicia, Asia Minor, Greece, and Rome, is 
to enumerate all the highly cultivated peoples 
of antiquity ; and all have, as the theatre of 
their strifes and exploits, as well as for their 
connecting link, the Mediterranean Sea. To) 
come to a later date, it is to the ocean that 
Spain and Portugal owe the brilliant part they | 
played, at the period when superb discoveries | 
doubled the extent of the historic world, At} 
this very hour, to conclude, the might of| 
England causes itself to be felt from one, to 
the other extremity of the world. 

And in this new world of North America, | 
now entering on its great career among the 
nations under so happy auspices, is it not on 
the shores of the Atlantic, that life is develop- 
ed in its most active, most intense, and most | 
exalted form? Is this merely a chance con-| 
sequence of the accidental debarkation at that | 
point of the colonists of the Ancient World?) 
No, gentlemen, brilliant as may be the pros- 
pects the West may aspire to from the exube- 
rance of its soil, life and action will always 
point towards to the coast, which can only 
derive fresh accessions of prosperity from the 
prosperity of the interior. 

The life of nations, is in the commerce of the 
world, not only in a material, but even more in 
a moral point of view ; and it is because Ame- 
rica is enthroned queen-like upon the two 
great oceans, that she will be called to play a 
part as mediator between the two extremities 
of the world, of which no one can at this mo- 
ment conceive the magnificent extent. 

This, then, is the resolution of the contrast 
between the continental and the oceanic 
world, as regards the intermixtures of their 
natures, It is in this region of contact be- 
tween the sea and the ocean that life is un- 
folded in its most intense and diversified 
form ; and, both in point of nature and of his- 
tory, the maritime zone of every continent 


enjoys a superiority over all others not to be 
questioned or disputed, 
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In the Ark.—It is mentioned of Romaine, 
when the public troubles of his day were be- 
ing somewhat unreasonably forced upon him, 
that he put them from him with this remark, 
“Tam in the ark.” It is the only place of 
security in this day, as in his, It is only 
when hid in that secure abode, that we can 
work with due temper and effect on the evils 
within and around us. And what are all 
these things to us if we are not there? The 
whole is fast passing away as a feverish 
dream. Much that we see around us is the 
work of the devil, with which he amuses men 
to their eternal undoing. Much in the Church, 
as well as in the world, is nothing else. They 
are Satan’s toys, which he amuses vain fools 
withal. Let us beware. Let him that think- 
eth he standeth take heed lest he fall, Let 
us distinguish things that differ. Let us pray 
always. Let us watch thereunto with thanks- 
giving. Let us distrust ourselves, and trust 
without a doubt in the faithfulness, and truth, 
and wisdom, and direction of God.—Ext. 
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JANE ABBLL 


Jane Abell, of Waterford, deceased Second | 


month 17th, 1852, aged sixty-four years, 

The cheerfulness and resignation with which 
this dear Friend bore much bodily suffering 
through a period of many years, afford a| 
striking proof of the sustaining power and 
efficacy of Divine Grace ; and when those who | 
had often to witness these proving seasons| 
expressed a desire that she might soon feel | 
better, her frequent reply was,—* If a miti-| 
gation be permitted it will be a great favour; 
but I cannot say I wish it, because I know if 
it be right it will be so.” 

Whatever concerned the interest and wel- 
fare of our Society was dear to her heart, and | 
she endeavoured to hold up its Christian stand- | 
ard and discipline, as regards our various tes- 
timonies in the view of young persons, whose 
company she loved, and who were attracted | 
by the kindness of her manner towards them ; 
yet, whilst charitably disposed to make allow- 
ance, she lamented the disposition to lay aside 
our peculiarities. This she considered a spe- 
cious snare of the enemy at the present day, 
calculated to lay waste the Society, by break- 
ing down the hedges, and opening the way 
for other invaders, 

For many years the state of her health had | 
been a source of anxiety to her friends, and 
caused much suffering to herself, chiefly from 
difficulty of breathing and extreme debility, 
which it was often distressing to witness ; yet 
she frequently expressed thankfulness that she 
had not to endure acute pain, and that she 
was surrounded with comforts of which the 
poor were deprived in the season of illness. 
Our beloved Friend was for a long period 
unable to attend mectings, but was ofien per- 
mitted to feel, in her solitary chamber, the 
comforting presence of Him whom her soul 
loved. ‘The clearness with which passages 
of scripture were opened to her mind was 
deeply instructive; even some that, whilst 
reading, had been incomprehensible to human 
reason—being as ‘‘a fountain sealed, a spring 
shut up’—arising on these occasions, with an 
application that astonished her ; and she wish- 
ed that others should be encouraged to perse- 
vere in perusing the sacred volume, though at 
the time they might not be sensible of much 
benefit. Whilst convinced of the depravity 
of human nature, and humbled under a sense 
of her own unworthiness, her faith in the 
atonement and mediation of her Saviour was 
unwavering, and the feeling of dependence on 
his mercy sustained her oft drooping mind, 
and at seasons she was favoured to experience 
her peace to overflow. The visits of minis- 
tering Friends at different times also affurded 
comilort, as they were generally led into sym- 
pathy with her, and ofien had to express their 
belief that, if faith and patience were main- 
tained, the end would be glorious. 

When reading the Annual Monitor during 
her latter years, she sometimes thought, that 
perhaps her own name might appear in the 
next; and that if able, in the last moments of 
her life, to dictate a few words to be affixed 
thereto, she should like to impress upon all, 











that no merely worldly object is worth living 
for, as the cravings of an immortal spirit can 
only be satisfied by that which springs from 
a higher Source. 

In the autumn of 1850 she had a severe 
illness, when her strength was so prostrated 
that for several days her recovery seemed 
doubtful. In this state, she was favoured 
with a peaceful feeling beyond what she had 
ever before experienced, and expressed her 
gratitude, saying that she felt as if repo-ing in 
the arms of her Saviour, without weight or 
burden, even as much as that of a grasshop- 
per, to press upon her spirit. ‘Thus was the 


,passiveness of the clay nearly, if not quite, 


attained; so that whilst life appeared as if 
suspended in the balance, she could not throw 
a wish into either scale. ‘There seemed no 
room for any feeling in her mind but love to 
her Creator and to her fellow creatures ; she 
thought she could endure any suff+ring that 
might be the means of drawing a single hu- 
man being nearer to the Redeemer. For 
several weeks after recovering from this ill- 
ness, she was permitted to enjoy relief from 
her cough and the oppression of her chest, 
such as she had not known for a long 
period. 

Towards the end, an attack of influenza so 
far reduced her strength, that the bodily pow- 
ers gave way; and during the six days that 
she was confined to bed, the inability to move 
a limb (save her hands) was distressing. In 
reference to this she remarked,—* What a 
state I am reduced to, poor, helpless mortal ! 
I am thinking of the words of our Saviour, 
‘Oh, my Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me; nevertheless not as | will but 
as thou wilt. If this cup may not pass from 
me except I drink it, thy will be done.’ If it 
is his will that I should be thus afflicted, may 
that will be done!” She lay mostly very 
quiet, in order to induce sleep, which was at 
times refreshing. ‘The intervals were diligent- 
ly occupied in giving directions about what 
she wished to have done, or in sending mes- 
sages for her absent friends, observing,—* Is 
it not marvellous with what calmness [ can 
speak of these matters? | wish all who love 
me to be told to rejoice, when the change 
comes, Oh! what a glorious change it will 
be, when this mortal shall put on immortality, 
and death is swallowed up in victory.” ‘I do 
not yet see the end; | feel as | never did be- 
fore, just like the snuff of a candle going out.” 
**[ do not yet see the open door, but | believe 
I shall be permitted to see it.” This was re- 
markably fulfilled a few hours before the 
close, when a clear evidence was affurded 
that through the love and mercy of her Re- 
deemer, the gate was open to receive her, and 
the angel of His presence was with her, to 
conduct her spirit through the valley of the 
shadow of death, 

An unclouded calm and remarkable clear- 
ness were permitted to attend the closing 
scene, and the dismissal of the redeemed spirit 
was so gentle, that those privileged to watch 
by her were scarcely sensible when it was 
freed from the wasted tabernacle. ‘Thus was 
her own favourite expression verified in her 
experience, —“ The end crowns ail.” 
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THE FRIEND. 


From the North American & U.8.Gaz. | covered sufficiently to walk, he would go back 
A THRILLING SCENE and offer his services again. Several of the 


men were brought up out of this place as 
The ship Trade Wind, which took fire on 


many as eight times, On the most of them 
her passage from New York to San Francis- | the gas which they inhaled seemed to have an 
co, had among her passengers eight mission- 


effect something like that of laughing gas, 
aries and their families, sent out to California | particularly when they were partially resusci- 
and Oregon by the Home Missionary Society. 


tated. It was no easy matter to restrain those 
One of them writes home the following de-| powerful men when they endeavoured to 
scription of the scene on board, 


throw themselves overboard, or do themselves 
On the morning of the twenty-first day of| or us some bodily harm. 
our passage, when in latitude 1 deg. 14 mins.,}_ For four hours we laboured in this way, 
and longitude 32 degs. 38 mins., one of the| and you may imagine the terrors of our posi- 
sailors came running to the officer on the|tion. We could but fear that the strength of 
quarter-deck, crying out, “The ship is on|the men, self-sacrificing. as they were, would 
fire!” ‘This officer went forward and saw the | not hold on till the flames were extinguished, 
smoke coming out of the chain lockers and| Some of them could do no more, and these 
crevices of the deck. He ordered the force-| the hardiest of them all. We toiled on—how- 
pump to be manned, and went back to the} ever—the passengers, gentlemen and ladies, 
cabin where Capt, W. and the passengers} working the pumps—for another hour, when 
were at breakfast. He communicated the|the joyful news came that the fire was out. 
fact to the captain, and they both left without | No more flames could be seen, no more smoke 
any suspicions being excited as to the cause,|arose. We began to breathe freely, and hope 
Alier breakfast, | went upon deck, and the | that deliverence had been sent to us. After 
unusual stir on the forecastle attracting my | the rest of an hour an examination was made, 
attention, I went forward and soon learned | but no signs of fire discovered. 
the cause, down upon the deck (it was very warm) and 
The ship was on fire in the cargo, some-| passed the night. The next day was the Sab- 
where, it was supposed, between the second | bath, and never did a more grateful, a more 
and third decks, but how extensive the fire | devout assembly come together for the worship 
was, could not be immediately ascertained. A | of God. 
hole was cut through the deck, and a stream 
of water from the force-pump, which would 
throw about five barrels per minute, was 
thrown in upon the burning mass. Several 


other places were cut, and lines for passing | of the marvellous, that we are almost ready 
buckets were formed by the passengers, We | to suspect the writer must either have been 


toiled on in this way for some three hours, | deceived himself, or is willing to practice on 
but could see no indications that we were get-| the credulity of others. 


ting the fire under. ‘The ventilators seemed | appears in the “ Boston Herald,” and the de- | 
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EXTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY. 


[The following account partakes so much 





We all lay} 
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my companion and chum, discovered a clift 
in the side of the mountain, which could be 
approached very easily, and would afford a 
sufficient retreat for our party. We reached 
the spot, and bestowed ourselves as cosily as 
possible. We were protected both from the 
wind and storm. The re-action of our feel- 
| ings, and the sudden rush of blood to the sur- 
face, which always follows exposure like that 
\to which we had been subjected, caused us, 
in a short time, to be very comfortable, 

Emerson, who never can be long quiet, 
| began to explore every side and corner of our 
jretreat. He noticed a large flat stone, which 
sounded hollow as he struck it. It appeared 
to be lying upon the ground, disconnected 
with any other rock. Besides, his quick eye 
detected that the stone was of a different cha- 
racter from the natural formation of the moun- 
tain. This was enough to excite his curiosi- 
ty. With the help of myself and another, the 
|stone, which was lying at an angle, was 
| removed, and we found an aperture beneath, 
lined with rude steps. ‘This was a spur to 
further explorations, After half an hour’s 

rather hard work, we succeeded in making 
‘an opening sufficiently large to afford an 
entrance, 

Before us lay a cave. Emerson would have 
entered it at once, but Captain Edwards re- 
strained him until such time as ventilation 
would render it safe. Emerson went in first ; 
I followed, and the rest came after us. After 
descending seven steps, the aperture widening 
all the way, we found ourselves in a spacious 
|cave with the roof ascending, until it reached 
|a height of nearly forty feet. The size of the 
chamber was, by actual measurement, ninety- 











The letter however, | four feet long, and sixty-three feet at its widest 


part. Beyond this, another flight of steps, 


rather to show that it was spreading aft under | tail of time, place, and accompanying inci- seemingly deeper than the first, extended to 


the cabin, which was then beginning to be) dents and companions, is such as to give it 
filled with gas and smoke, the appearance of a truthful narrative. ‘The 
The ship was then turned head to the land; party is said to be engaged in surveying the | 
we were four hundred and fifty miles from it. |ocation for a railroad through New Hamp- 
The magazine was hoisted upon the upper shire.—Eb. } 
deck, and placed where it could be easily | 
thrown overboard ; the life-boats got out, and | Nestor Gap, Franklin Co., March 27, 1853. | 
the provisions and water, and the clothing! Dear B.—We are in the small hamlet 
which we would need till we could reach the which bears the name of Nestor Gap. We, 
land made ready. At this time another large have been groping about, for the last two weeks, | 
opening was made, and a box, on fire, was under the most discouraging circumstances, 
broken to pieces, and its contents passed upon; We have had snow, hail, sleet, ice, rain, 
the deck. Another and another was broken | floods, mud, and all other unbearable things 
up in the same manner, till a place was made|to contend with. Yesterday, freezing ; to-day, 
large enough to admit one of the sailors, who thawing. But I must forego the account of 
boldly went down with the hose in his hand.| my personal experience and sufferings, and 
He directed it against the burning mass, till hasten to give you a sketch of a most extra- 
he fell exhausted upon the floor, He was ordinary discovery made by us. 
dragged out, and another as bold as he, came| Yesterday, we were surveying near the | 
to his place. In a moment or two he fell,, brow of the range of hills which makes up| 
like his companion, and was dragged out in-|from this gap, The air was piercing and 
sensible, and carried upon the deck. Another chilly, and filled wiih driving snow, Sudden. | 
and another took his place, and shared his|ly the sun closed in, and rain, mingled with 
fate, | hail, drove us to seek a shelter. ‘There was 





were of an exceedingly antique form, 
| antiquity rested upon every article before us. 


another chamber, but we have not yet explor- 
ed it. What lay beyond the first room, to 
what extent the cave reaches, or what it con- 
tains, remains to be seen. But, judging from 
what we have already discovered, the investi- 
gations that are to be made will possess the 
most overpowering interest. When we had 
been in the cave long enough to accommodate 
our eyes to the dim light furnished by the 
opening we had made, we began to make our 
observations. We were filled with astonish- 
ment at what lay before us. ‘The cave or 
grotto had evidently been used as a hiding- 
place for treasure, and a place for conceal- 
ment by those who had used it. Implements 
of defence lay in groups upon one side. ‘They 
Here 


The dust of ages had settled down upon all 
things in the cave. 

In one corner we found three earthen ves- 
sels, of singular construction and _ shape. 
These were filled with coin, of silver, brass, 
and iron—but mostly of brass—of various 


Thus it went on, till every one of our sixty | no house or sign of human habitation within shapes, The coins bore no image, were 
sailors had taken his turn. At one time | | eight miles of us, Captain Edwards, who}coarsely but most curioysly wrought, and 
counted sixteen of these generous fellows lying | leads our party, had met with a severe sprain| Captain Edwards, who boasts some know- 
together on the deck. ‘The ladies came from | in the early part of the day, and was incapa-| ledge of coins, declares them to be entirely 
the cabin and bathed their hands with cam-|ble of exerting himself; trom this cause he} unlike anything which he had ever seen or 
phor, which would, in most cases, bring them | suffered severely. While painfully tracing our | read of, and of a very ancient date. 
to ina short time. As soon as one was re-|way in quest of shelter, Samuel Emerson,} But the most singular and interesting disco- 
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very of all consists in our having found, in a| found her and her preacher very light and | Richard continues: “ After this meeting at 


niche, several rolls and packets, composed of 
a material entirely unknown to us, upon which 
were inscribed figures and characters, the 
meaning of which, as yet, we have not been 
able to determine upon, or make out the nation 
or date to which they may have belonged. 
We go to morrow to the cave, having made 
ample preparations for exploring its utmost 
extent. We take with us provisions for a 
week, and bedding for our accommodation. 
We shall occupy the chamber already disco- 
vered. Captain Edwards is so deeply inter- 
ested in the investigation before him, he has 
abandoned, for a week at least, his surveying 
expedition. He is filled with the highest 
hopes, and, although a cold and unimpressive 
man in the ordinary concerns of life, he is 
now animated with the greatest enthusiasm. 
Conversing on the topic this afternoon, 
he declares his beliei’ that both the coin and 
the scrolls have a date anterior to the Chris- 
tianera. If this be so, we certainly have a 
clue that will conduct us to an inquiry that 
has hitherto been clouded in mystery and the 
silence of the grave— What was the condi- 
tion of this country centuries ago, and who 
inhabited it?” It cannot be supposed that 
this vast continent has been permitted to be a 
howling wilderness for so many thousand 
years; or that our mighty rivers have flowed 
through rich and fertile valleys since the cre- 
ation, without the intelligence of man to sound 
the praises of the Lord and Maker of them all. 
Captain Edwards has forwarded a small | 
quantity of the coin, and a scroll of the manu- 
script, to his brother, Cornelius R. Edwards, 
of the Exchange Coffee House, with a request 
that he would lay them before the learned | 
and scientific men of Boston, and also be- | 
fore the faculty of Harvard University. | 
His letter and package will doubtless reach | 
the city by the same conveyance that brings 
you this, and I recommend you to call on him, 
and view the curiosities of our cave. Besides, 
he may have other and more minute descrip- 
tions from Captain Edwards himself, than I 
am able, in this hurried letter, to give. You 
may depend upon hearing from me on our 
return to this place. We have a mail but 
once a week, which passes every Wednesday, 
so that you may expect to hear from me more 
at length, by Thursday night of next week. 
remain yours, &c. 
Cuartes G. Proctor. 





a 
For ** The Friend.” 


FRIENDS IN WALES, 


(Continued from page 254.) 


George Fox and John Ap John passed up 
and down through Flintshire, “ sounding the 
day of the Lord through the towns.” At 
Wrexham many of priest Floyd’s people came 
to them. George says of them, “ Very rude, 
wild, and airy they were, and little sense of 
Truth they had; yet some were convinced in 
that town.” ‘They had entered Wrexham at 
night. In the morning one called a lady, 
who had a man to preach for her, living in her 
house, sent for George. He thus describes 
his visit there: “[ went to her house, but 
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airy ; too light to reccive the weighty things 
of God. In her lightness she came and asked 
me, ‘If she should cut my hair? 
moved to reprove her, and bid her cut down 


her to be more grave and sober, we passed 
away. Afterwards in her frothy mind she 
made her boast, that she ‘came behind me, 
and cut off the curl of my hair ;’ but she spoke 
falsely.” 

From Wrexham the two labourers in the 
Gospel went to West Chester. It was fair- 
time, and many being gathered there, they 
stayed awhile and visited Friends. In refer- 
ence to this journey in Wales, George says, 
“[ had travelled through every county in 


Wales, preaching the everlasting Gospel of 


Christ ; and a brave people there is now, who 
have received it, and sit under Christ’s teach- 
ing. Before I left Wales, I wrote to the ma- 
gistrates of Beaumaris concerning their impri- 
soning John Ap John; letting them see their 
condition, the fruits of their Christianity, and 
of their teachers, Afterwards 1 met with 
some of them near London; but oh! how 
ashamed they were of their action !” 

George Fox did not meet with Richard Da- 
vies as he was passing through Wales, and 
towards the close of that year [1657] Richard 
had still met with no one of the people called 
Quakers, except the poor man, Morgan Evan. 
At that time he heard that at Shrewsbury, 
about eighteen miles from his place of abode, 
there were some of the new Society, and he 
desired to become acquainted with them. At 
the time called Christmas, then occurring the 


25th of the Tenth month, having his Master’s | 


work mostly done, and it being well over for 


of John Millington, where many Friends re- 
sorted, and they of the town came to see me 


in great love and tenderness, and much bro- | 


kenness of heart was among us, though but 
few words. We waited to feel the Lord 


1 was) 
\*Ye are the light of the world. 
the corruptions in herself with the sword of| 
the Spirit of God; so after I had admonished | 








Shrewsbury, I came home to my master’s 
house, where I was under many considera. 
tions, and especially that of Christ’s words, 
A city that 
is set on a hill cannot be hid. Neither do 
men light a candle, and put it under a bushel, 
but on a candlestick, and it giveth light unto 
all that are in the house. Let your light so 
shine before men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father which is 
in heaven.” I was sensible that God had 
opened my understanding and lighted my 
candle, and given me a sense and feeling of 
my own state and condition, how that | had 
been in darkness, and under the region and 
shadow of death; and God having showed 
mercy and kindness unto me, in calling me 
from this great darkness to the marvellous 
light of his dear Son Christ Jesus, ‘ who is the 
light of the world, that enlighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world,’ I was made 
willing not to hide my candle, as it were un- 
der a bushel, or to hide my talent in the earth; 
but in the love of God, 1 was made willing to 
let that light, which he pleased by his grace 
to enlighten me withal, shine before men, that 
they might come ‘to glorify their Father 
which is in heaven.’ 

“The next public service that the Lord 
required of me, was to go and give my testi- 
mony for him, and to warn a company of 
people to think of their latter end, who were 
met to dance and to play, at what they called 
a merry night, not far from my master’s 
house. When [ came within the room where 
they were dancing, the fiddler ceased playing, 
and they [their} dancing. 1 declared the 
word of the Lord among them, That which 


/was chiefly before me was that of Job: 
awhile, he obtained leave of absence, and | 


went to Shrewsbury. Of this visit he has’ 
left this account: “I went first to the house 


| the organ. 


among us, in all our comings together. When | 


the First-day of the week came, we went to a 


meeting at William Paine’s, at the Wild Cop, | 


where we had a silent meeting, and though it 
was silent from words, yet the Word of the 
Lord was among us. It was a hammer and 
a fire; it was sharper than any two-edyed 


‘They send forth their little ones like a flock, 
and their children dance. They take the 
timbrel and harp, and rejoice at the sound of 
They spend their days in mirth, 
and in a moment go down to the grave.’ 
When I had discharged myself of what lay 
upon me, | parted in love and peace from 
them, and they thanked me for my good ex- 
hortation, and some of them came to set me 
home,” 

In the year 1657, a number of distraints 
for tithes were made of Friends in Radnor- 
shire, the value of the goods taken being 
about five times as great as the demand, 

We find that indefatigable minister John Ap 


sword, it pierced through our inward parts, it| John, continuing the career of labour and suf- 
melted and brought us into tears, that there | fering in the year 1658. Being at Swanzea, 
was scarcely a dry eye among us; the Lord’s| in Glamorganshire, he was arrested for 
blessed power overshadowed our meeting, and | preaching to the people of the place, and was 


I could have said, that God alone was master 
of that assembly. ‘I'he next day as I was 





several times expelled the town by order of 
the magistrates. At length on his publicly 


preparing for home, having had a consider-| opposing Evan Griffin, one of the priests, he 
able time with Friends there, and being much| was seized by one Roberts, also a preacher, 
comforted with the goodness of God, and un-| who haled him out of the steeple-house by the 


feigned love of the brethren, we heard that) hair of his head. 


Being taken before a jus- 


John Ap John was come to town, and was to| tice, he was struck, and his nose was pulled 


have a meeting there. 


where I heard the first Friend that was called | 


a Quaker, preach in a meeting, and when | 
heard him, | thought he spoke as one having 
authority, and not as the scribes ; his words 


were so sound and piercing.” 


I stayed that meeting,/in the presence of the magistrate, by Morris 


Bedwell, who was a priest of the town, 
The justice who would not protect a prisoner 
when before him from personal violence, was 


not likely to give hima fair hearing, or a just 
sentence. 


He committed him to prison, where 
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he was kept for twenty weeks, and was then | 


discharged without any legal trial. 

Margaret Thomas and Rebecca Thomas 
feeling constrained to bear a public testimony 
against these fighting, striking, hair and nose- 
pulling priests, were for their faithfulness 
herein, much abused,—imprisoned,—and at 
last turned out of the town. They were set 
over to the other side of an adjacent body of 
water, and when William Bevan, an inhabit- 
ant of Swanzea, brought them back to that 
place in his boat, he was imprisoned and put 
in chains as though he were a felon. 

During this same year Elizabeth Holmes 
and her faithful friend and fellow minister, 
Anne Burket, being in Swanzea, were also 
constrained to bear testimony against the ini- 
quities of these same priests. For this they 
were taken up, and imprisoned in the Dark- 
house, but no violation of law having been 
committed by them, and no way appearing to 
have them legally punished, they were re- 
leased without trial. Soon after their release, 
Elizabeth Holmes went to the steeple-house 
before the priest who was to minister came, 
and preached to the people. ‘They appeared 
to listen attentively to her, and no molesta- 
tion was offered her until the priest made his 
appearance, who immediately caused her to 
be recommitted to the Dark-house, Here her 
usage was very cruel. ‘To prevent her from 
speaking to the priests or others passing by, 
she was chained by the leg at a great distance 
from the door. Her persecutors would not 
allow necessaries to be brought to her,—and 
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Selected. 
THE TURF SHALL BE MY FRAGRANT SHRINE. 


The turf shall be my fragrant shrine, 
My temple, Lord! that arch of thine ; 
My censor’s breath the mountain airs, 
And silent thoughts my only prayers. 


My choir shall be the moonlight waves, 
When murmuring homeward to their caves, 
Or when the stillness of the sea, 

Even more than music, breathes of Thee! 


I'll seek by day, some glade unknown, 
All light and silence, like thy throne! 
And the pale stars shall be at night, 
The only eyes that watch my rite. 


Thy heaven, on which ’tis bliss to look, 
Shall be my pure and shining book, 
Where I shall read in words of flame, 
The glories of thy wondrous name. 


Tll read thy anger in the rack 

That clouds awhile the day-beam’s track ; 
Thy mercy in the azure hue 

Of sunny brightness breaking through! 


There’s nothing bright above, below, 

From flowers that bloom to stars that glow, 
But in its light my soul can see 

Some feature of the Deity! 


There’s nothing dark below, above, 
But in its gloom I trace thy love, 

And meekly wait that moment when 
Thy touch shall turn all bright again ! 


———— 


From the Leisure Hour. 


THE DISAGREEABLES ! 


‘*] don’t like spiders,” said a young female; 
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the distances of the heavenly bodies, and by 
it the movements of what were till lately con- 
sidered fixed stars have been ascertained. By 
its agency the comet has been tracked in its 
wanderings, and it is not too much to assert 
that it has contributed to the preservation of 
human life, and that by its slender cord ves- 
sels have been turned aside from dangerous 
rocks. It may be asked, How could the spi- 
der’s web produce such results?’ We reply, 
Inasmuch as it has led to an accuracy of ob- 
servation which might never have been attain- 
ed without it, The astronomer must have 
delicate instruments, the essential feature of 
which is some means of determining the pre- 
cise instant when a heavenly body crosses the 
central line, or axis as it is called, of the tele- 
scope. For this purpose, a line of some kind, 
or, more correctly, a system of lines, must be 
stretched across the tube, in or near the focus 
of the eye-glass, marking precisely the axis 
of the instrument. A fine thread of silk or 
linen, or even the finest human hair, or the 
most delicate wire, is too coarse and uneven 
for the purpose where great exactness is re- 
quired. A spider’s thread is found to answer 
periectly, being exceedingly fine and regular. 
On a minute examination, a spider will be 
found to have four protuberances or spinners, 
furnished with a large number of tubes, from 
each of which a very slender thread proceeds, 
which immediately after unites with all the 
other threadsin one. ‘Thus, the proper thread 
is formed of these four, and these again of a 
number of smaller threads; and it is calcu- 
























she was obliged to take what drink she re-|«] never did: they are such hideous, disgust-|!ated that one spider's thread consists of no 
ceived, by sucking it through a cane put in at! jng-looking creatures, the very idea of them | fewer than 4000 lesser threads! And yet so 


a hole in the door, After being released, she 
met the priest Morris Bedwell in the street, 


and for speaking a few words to him, she was | Certainly, the spider is not a creature which for the nicest calculations ! 


makes me shudder:” and she seemed read 
to faint, as a ** hunter” ran across the floor, 


y| 


| delicate is it, that the eye cannot detect any 


| coarseness or roughness in it, and it is fitted 
Hence it is used 


again committed to the same place and con- |one would desire to have as a near neighbour :| in nearly all the better class of astronomical 
fined a day and a night. After this Elizabeth | jt has such a plotting, creeping way, and such | ‘nstruments ; and daily, in various parts of 


and Anne proceeded to labour in other places, 
where we shall have occasion to notice their 
work, service and sufferings. 


(To be contiuued.) 
———_—_— 


Selected. 
The following exquisite little gem of poetry was 
written for a recent celebration in Boston, by M. H. 
Wetberbee, a hard-working stone-cutter: 


God’s Spirit smiles in flow’rs, 
And in soft summer show’rs, 

He sends his love, 
Each dew-drop speaks his praise, 
And bubbling fount displays, 
In all their lucid rays, 

Light from above. 


The tiny vines that creep 

Along the ravines steep 
Ubey his nod. 

The golden orb of day, 

And ocean’s crested spray 

To Him due homage pay— 
Creation’s God. 


Thus Friendship wears its bloom, 
And smiles beyond the tomb, 
In its own light. 
O may that Love be ours, 
Which gilds life’s darkest hours, 
Cheering like smiling tlow’rs, 
Hope’s deepest night. 


'a sort of vicious expression about it. We 
| like what is frank and open, In a battle be- 
{tween a spider and a fly, one always sides 
with the fly ; and yet of the two, the latter is 
certainly the most troublesome insect to man, 


But the fly is frank and free in all its doings ; | 


it seeks its food and pursues its pastime open- 
ly ; suspicions of others, or covert designs 
against them, are quite unknown to it, and 
there is something almost confiding in the 
way in which it sails around you, when a sin- 
gle stroke of your hand might destroy it, 
The spider, on the contrary, lives by snares 
and plots; and is, at the same time, very de- 
signing and suspicious, both cowardly and 
fierce; it always moves stealthily, as though 
among enemies, retreating belore the least 
appearance of danger. |ts whole appearance 
corresponds with its character, and it is not 
surprising, therefore, that while the fly is more 
mischievous to us than the spider, we yet 


look upon the former with more favour than | 


the latter. 


| the world, astronomers are watching the pass- 
‘age of the sun, the moon, the planets, and the 
| fixed stars, behind the fine spider lines that 
|stretch across the tubes of their telescopes. 
| What must be the touch of the claws which 
| guide and arrange these threads as they pro- 
| ceed from the spinners! 

Professor Mitchell, by an invention of his 
}own, has been able to divide a second into a 
thousand appreciable parts. ‘To do this he 
converts time into space, seconds into inches, 
by causing the beats of the clock to be record- 
ed (by means of a little magnetic telegraph) 
on a revolving disk, so that the distance be- 
tween the marks thus made represents a sec. 
ond, ‘The instant a star crosses one of the 
\spider lines in the telescope, the observer 
| touches the telegraph key with his finger, and 
| thus causes a mark to be made on the same 
|revolving disk. The position of this mark 
!among those made by the beat of the clock, 
gives the time of the observation, and as its 
distance from the preceding second’s mark 


Nevertheless, perhaps it would be well if|¢@® be very accurately measured, the time is 


all who “ creep about this world of ours,” 


Tho’ uglier than most he be, 
Were useful in their kind as he. 


The spider has provided the astronomer with 
his measuring-line. Its web has determined 


The 
| great difficulty in this arrangement was to 
break and connect the galvanic circuit, at 
every stroke of the pendulum, by an appara- 
tus so delicate as not to interfere with the re- 
| gularity of the clock’s motions. A very deli- 


| obtained with corresponding exactness 
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cate wire lever was “constructed, which, by cended York. Minster, still saw them ‘floating 
being made to vibrate, alternately broke and far above him. 
completed the circuit. How to connect this The manceuvres of the spider to escape 
with the clock without interfering with its from an object surrounded by water are very 
rate of motion, was the next question, A interesting. Kirby placed a large field spider 
very fine human hair was tried; but it was on a stick in the middle of a vessel of water. 
“too rough, too coarse, too cable-like,” to The creature, after fastening a thread to the 
answer the purpose. A fibre of silk was top of the stick, crept down the side till its 
next tried with no better success. At length fore feet touched the water, It then swung 
a spider’s thread was selected, and it worked itself off the stick which was slightly bent, 
to entire satisfaction, For twenty months that and ran up the rope it had made ; this it re- 
slender line has been moving to and fro in the peated several times. At length, it let itself 
Cincinnati Observatory, measuring off second | drop from the top of the stick by two threads, 
after second on the revolving disk, and in each distant from the other about one-twelfth 
this way exhibiting accurately the time of a!of an inch, guided as usual by one of its hind 
multitude of astronomical observations, thus' feet, one of the threads being apparently 
connecting, as it were, the heavens and the smaller than the other, Having nearly reach- 
earth, jed the water, it stopped short, “and broke off 
Reader, when next thou brushest the cob-|close to the spinners the smallest thread, 
web from the wall, or thine eyes light upon| which still adhering by the end to the top of 
the circular webs glittering with pearly dew-|the stick floated in the air, Soon after, Kirby 
drops on the hedge-row and the grass by the! | discovered one of these threads extending 
wayside, reme mber what the spider’ r’s web has! from the top of the stick to a cabinet about 
accomplished. eight inches distant—and lo, the spider was 
“But, whatever you may say about the gone, having used it as a bridge, over which 
spider’ r’s web, there ce rtainly can be nothing} to escape the watery clement. 
interesting in the spider itself’ In reply, we| Few facts have more excited our astonish- 
shall give a few illustrations of the achie ver) ment than the possibility of a man being able 
ments ‘aod i ingenious qualities of this remark-|to live and move at the bottom of the ocean; 
able insect. Mr, Jesse, in his * Country | this triumph of the diving bell over the un- 
Life,” gives an account of a spider which he| friendly element was anticipated by the water- 
observed crawling at night over the ceiling of| spider. Having first spun some loose threads, | 
the room in search of flies, which it devoured|and attached them to aquatic plants, it var- 
as it caught them, and appeared, unlike most/nishes them over with a glutinous secretion 
spiders, to have no place of retreat. During| resembling glass. This is its house, It then 
the day it remained motionless at some spot | covers its ‘body with the same substance, and 
on the ceiling in the middle of the three fine | bene sath this coating introduces a bubble of | 
threads which it had thrown out, one end of|air, ‘Thus clothed, like a shining ball of 
each of which had its termination at the pli ace | quicksilver, it darts. to the bottom, and intro- 
where the spider was resting. If one of the| duces the air from under its pellicle into its 
threads were ever so slightly touched, the! habitation, repeating the operation, till the 
spider instantly Genppoased. “Tat first|lighter element excludes the heavier, and an 
thought,” says Mr. J., “that it had suddenly | aerial habitation is formed beneath the water, 
let itseli fall to the ground, but afier a short| ‘Thence the spider goes in quest of prey, and 
time I saw it in its original position, On dis-| having obtained it, carries it to its sub-aquatic 
turbing it a second time, | was enabled to as-| mansion, where it is devoured at Icisure, 
certain that by means of its two fore feet,| ‘One species of the spider,” says Swain- 
which alone suspended it from one of the|son, “closes the entrance of its retreat with 
threads, the insect spun itself round with so;a door formed of particles of earth, and close- 
much rapidity as to become perfectly invisi- | ly resembling the surrounding ground. ‘This 
ble. This lasted for valve, is untied by a silken 





about half a minute ,| door, or rather 
when I again saw the spider hanging on the | hinge to the entrance, at its upper side, and is 
thread by its two feet, There can, he adds, | so balanced that when pushed up it shuts 
be no doubt that this power of producing in-|again by its own weight. In the forests of 
stantaneous concealment must be the means] Brazil we once met with a most interesting 
of preserving the spider from becoming a prey y | little spider, which sheltered itself in the same 
to ils many enemies, especially as it has no| manner, Its case was suspended in the mid- 
place to which it can retreat as many spiders |dle of the web. Upon being disturbed, the | 
have.” It seems fully aware that its safety little creature ran to it with swiitness, No | 
depends upon the thread it throws out, which sooner had it gained its retreat than the door 
it leaves with reluctance, iclosed, as if by a spring, and left us in silent | 
‘Talk we of air balloons, that little eronaut, | admiration, too great to allow us to capture | 
the gossamer spider, adopted the principle|the ingenious little creature for our collec- 
long belore it was discovered by man that ation.” 
body heavier than air could be upborne by a| The house-spider chooses a recess in a cor- 
substance lighter than that element. It con- jner of a room or a piece of furniture: it then 
structs its balloon of silken threads which are | fixes a thread to one side, and carries it, ac- 
considerably lighter than air, and folding its | | cording to the dimensions intended, to the 
legs, with its bi ick downwards, it is watied | | Opposite side or point, and fastens it. It then 
along with ease and rapidity in its airy} 'pulls it, and renders it tight; and so goes 
chariot. ‘These creatures mount to such) backwards and forwards several times, in or- 
great altitudes that Dr. Lister, when he as-|der to make the margin strong, which will 


‘number of these little scales, 
‘the number of scales 
| wards, would be 2228 
/number of these scales on this little feather 
/amount to one million four hundred thousand, 


From this 
margin threads are spun in various directions, 
and the interstices are filled up as the spider 
runs along, until the whole assumes the gauze- 


thave to shane ovatdeowe stress. 


like texture which we so often admire. The 
grim artificer then takes up his abode in a 
chamber constructed in a remote corner, which 
he connects with the net by “ electric wires,” 
which vibrate when booty is within his grasp, 
and serve as bridges across which he glides 
to attack his victim. 

But the garden, or geometric spider, is more 
ingenious than the house-spider, Having 
first finished the outline of its web, the spider 
filis it up by lines like the spokes of a wheel, 
It proceeds to the centre and pulls each thread 
with its feet, in order to insure a proper ten- 
sion and strength, The concentric circles 
are next formed. Having completed its work, 
it runs to the centre and bites off the point at 
which all the spokes were united, so as to 
make their security depend on the circular 
threads, and probably to render the web more 
elastic. In the circular opening thus made, it 
takes its station and watches for its prey. 
But it has always a chamber of retreat where 
it may lurk unobserved, till the vibration of 
the threads connected with it indicates that 
prey has been taken, 


— 


A Powerful Microscope-—A German named 
Hasert, residing in Cincinnati, has manufac- 


‘tured a microscope which has a magnifying 


power of 600. The “Cincinnati ‘Times,” 
speaking of its extraordinary powers, says 
that the dust which, by contact with the wings 
of a butterfly, adheres to the finger, had been 
‘shown to be a number of feathers ; on these 
little feathers are observed longitudinal and 
transverse lines, but this has been, so far, the 
utmost that has been seen. This new micro- 
scope, however, shows that between each pair 
of longitudinal lines there are five or six rows 
of scales, like those of a fish, and appear to 
have the same form in all the feathers, differ. 
ing only in size. A dust particle, taken from 
the back of the body of a sphinx, which is the 
largest of these feathers shown, measuring 
one-filieenth of an inch in length, and one two- 
hundredth of an inch in breadth, had 104 lon- 
gitudinal lines, Between each pair of lines, 
six rows of scales were visible, making the 
laterally, 624; 
longitudinally, down- 
; therefore, the entire 


which gives the number of fourteen thousand 
millions to one square inch, Ona very mi- 
nute particle of dust from the wing of a jimes, 
measuring only one five- hundredth of an inch 
in length, and one-thousandth of an inch in 
width, the number of scales is found to be 
84,000, which gives the enormous sum of 
42,000,000,000 to one square inch, We 
observed, also, large sizes of the cat and com- 
mon house flea, the eye ofa fly, and the wing 
of a small bug, the latter presenting the most 
brilliant colours and beautiful shawl pattern 
we ever beheld, with a magnificent border 
elaborately ornamented, 
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For * The Friend.” | That on the evening of the 22d, was accom. | dignified character devoid of any semblance 
panied by considerable hail at Philadelphia ;} of insincerity or dissimulation. 


Review of the Weather for Fourth Month, 1853. 


The Fourth month was generally mild and 
pleasant throughout, and many days were 
very warm towards noon, By referring to 
our record of last year, we find that on only 
two days the mercury was above 60°, while 
this year on fourteen days it rose to or above 
60°, and on six days it was at or above 70°. 
Many mornings however were quite cool— 
sufficiently so to make the average tempera- 
ture nearly 2° below that of the mean average 
of the month for the last sixty years, 

Two or three thunder-gusts of considerable 
violence occurred in the month. During that 
on the afternoon of the 14th, the new woollen 
mill of William Crook, in Delaware county, 
was struck by lightning; the fluid entered a 
chimney at one end of the building, and 
passing through a window near it broke seve- 
ral panes of glass, and shattered the frame, 
&c. Several of the operatives were much 
stunned, and one was so severely injured, as 
not to recover from the effects for some time. 











many of the hail-stones were from half an 
‘inch to an inch in diameter, and descended 
with force sufficient to do much damage to 
glass, &c., in exposed situations, 

About the usual number of days are set 
down as rainy, and a sufficient amount fell 
during the month to start vegetation vigorous- 
ly. The peach, plum, and cherry trees, have 


a 


Communicated for ‘* The Friend.” 


J. THOMAN’S TRAVELS, 


“ Travels in Egypt and Palestine. By J. 
Tuomas, M.D. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
Grambo & Co,” 


This is a work of 174 duodecimo pages, 


produced a fine display of blossoms, and the very readable as to the matter which it con- 


prospect of an abundant crop of fruit is as tains, and also as respects its size. 
The blossoms of} thor, in company with a friend who visited 
those regions for the benefit of his health, 
{sailed from New York to Malta, and went 
| from thence to Sicily, Egypt, Palestine and 
| at Gibraltar, a place seldom visited by Ame- 
Range of the thermometer, | rican tourists. 


| good or better than usual, 
the apple have not yet fully come forth, but 
from the abundance of buds an abundant crop 
of this most necessary fruit is anticipated. 

The average temperature of the month was 
492°—above 7° higher than for the Fourth 
month last year, 
from 30 to 74, or 44°, Amount of rain 4.19 
inches ;—last year the amount of rain for the 
Fourth month, was more than 7 inches, and 
of snow 20 inches. 


A. 


Delaware Co., Fifth mo. 1st, 1853. 














TEMPERA. 
TURE. 

-— . ba 
4| | Direction and | Circumstances of the weather for 

Stal a force of the Fourth month, 1853. 
eran wind. 
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2e|8i'3/é 
mie ala 

1 | 42, 60 | 51 | N.E.toS.E. 1 | Cloudy and dull. 

2 | 38 | 56 | 47 | E.toS. 1 | Cloudy—clear and pleasant. 

3 | 31 | 49 | 40 / S.E. 1 Do. rain. 

4 36 | 46 | 41 | S.E. 1 | Rainy all day. 

5 | 37 | 48 | 424) N. W. 5 | Very blustry—aurora. 

6 | 37 | 59 | 48 | S.W.to N.W. 4 | Do. shower—clear. 

7 | 34 | 53 | 433) N. W. 2 | Very fine day. 

8 | 47 59 |53 | N.W.toS.W.3 | Do. do. 

9} 42) 70/56|S.8S.W. 3} Do. do. hazy. 

10 | 30 | 53 | 413) S. W. 1 | Do. some clouds—clear. 
11 | 31 | 52 | 414) S. W. 1 | Clear and pleasant. 

12 | 35 | 60 | 474) S.S. E. 2 | Clear—sprinkle. 

13 | 53 67 | 60 | S.toS.E 1 | Showery. 

14 40 | 72 | 56)S.W.toN.W.3 | Do. clear—thunder-gust. 
15 | 34 | 51 | 423) N.N. W. 1 | Clear and pleasant. 

16 38 | 57 | 474) S. S. E. 2 | Mostly clear—rain 7 P.M. 

7 | 38 | 45 | 414) N.N. E. 2 | Raw, disagreeable and drizzly. 
18 36 | 53 | 444) N. W. 2 | Clear and fine—some clouds. 
19 | 34 63 | 483) N. W.toS.E. 2 | Clear—cloudy—rain 6 Pp. u. 
20 | 44 63 | 534) S. E. to N. W. 2 | Dull—clear evening. 

21 | 41 | 69 | 554) N. W. 1 | Clear and pleasant. 
22 | 48 | 72 | 60 | S. E. toS. 1 | Thunder-gust—clear—gusty. 
23 | 52 | 66 | 59 | N.W.toE. 1 | Clear—clouds at evening. 
24 | 37 | 54 | 45}) E. 2 | Cold rain—drizzly. 
25 | 38 | 48 | 43 | E.N. E. 1 ' Drizzling all day. 
26 42 | 58 | 50 | N.N. W. 1 Cloudy—clear. 
27 | 38 | 70 | 54/8. 1  Frost—very fine day. 
28 42 | 74/58/58. 1 Very fine day. 
29 | 49 | 74 | 614, S. W. - 2 Do. do. some clouds. 
30 | 51 | 65 | 58 | N. toS.E 2 Do. do. 
di = Di Itseas juthttideinpimmmpeoumneieial 
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Read before you Buy.—At a public auction 
of the library of Dr, Francis Bernard, (an 
eminent English physician,) it happened in 
the progress of the sale, that the auctioneer 


held up a particular book, and called the at-| 


tention of the crowd to it, saying, “ that there 
was an important observation written in the 
volume he was about to sell, in Dr. Bernard’s 
own hand!” This intimation produced a spi- 
rit of rivalry among the bidders; but when 


|the book was knocked down at a high price, 

the purchaser read to his astonishment: “ I 
have perused this book, and it is not worth a 
farthing, 





| “Thou hast fully known my doctrine, 

manner of life, purpose, faith, long-suffering, 
'charity, patience.”—2 Tim. iii, 10. In this 
| appeal, the young apostle turns himself as it 
| were, “* inside out ;” portraying a noble and 


The au- 


Syria. On their way to Malta they stopped 


This little work does not con- 


|}tain minute and tedious descriptions of the 


|various places and objects visited, but “it 
|merely aims”—as the preface informs us— 
|** to give, along with those incidents of travel 
which are always new, the fresh and unbiass- 
jed impressions of the author, during a rapid 
| tour amid scenes that must ever have an in- 
| terest for minds not altogether absorbed in the 
| pursuits of the present place and hour.” 

It appears that he was “ among the first to 


| witness some recent discoveries, as yet almost 
| 


|unknown in the United States, among which 
|may be mentioned the singular ruins of Had- 
jar Khem, in Malta, and the vast subterranean 
| halls near the site of ancient Memphis in 
Egypt. He regards himself, moreover, as 
peculiarly fortunate in having enjoyed the 
privilege of visiting Palestine at that particular 
season of the year, when the beauties both of 
| the country and of the climate, were probably 
lexhibited to the very greatest advantage.” 
| Hence “ his representations of the Holy Land 
|are more favourable than those drawn by the 
| generality of travellers,” 
| Although there are some things in the book 
| which we would like to see different—some 
evidences that the author does not sufficiently 
value certain principles and testimonies in 
which it was his privilege to be educated, yet 
we can recommend the work to our readers 
as an interesting and reliable one. This last 
characteristic is important, and does not 
always attach to books of travel; but those 
who are acquainted with Dr, T., and with his 
habitual accuracy and thoroughness, will feel 
no hesitation in placing entire reliance on his 
descriptions and statements, 

As a specimen of the work, we extract part 
of his account of their excursion from Jeru- 
salem to the river Jordan and the Dead Sea. 

“The next morning, having a long and 
arduous day’s journey before us, we rose at 
day-break and took our breakfast by torch- 
light. We then directed our course south- 
eastward to the lower part of the Jordan, about 
three miles from its entrance into the Dead 
Sea. Our road lay across a level plain, par- 
tially covered with a variety of shrubs, among 
which a peculiar species of thorn was most 
conspicuous, Just as it was becoming light 
enough for us to trace distinctly the dark out- 
lines of the mountains of Moab—whose utter 
barrenness and desolation seem still to bear 
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witness of the wrath of heaven, from the time} States for the sa 
when the Lord rained upon Sodom and Go-| milk, 
morrah ‘ brimstone and fire,’ and the ‘ smoke 
of the country went up as the smoke of a fur- 
nace ;’—a black cloud, which had been gath- 
ering on the neighbouring hills, suddenly 
overspread the sky, and discharged several 
dazzling streams of lightning upon the moun- 
tains and the sea. The deep booming sound 
of the thunder, as its reverberations swept 
across the vast and desolate valley, combined 
with the fearful associations connected with 
this region, added an indescribable charm to 
the magnificence and sublimity of the scene. 
There was soon after a slight shower, the 
only rain that we saw while in Palestine. 

. “ After a ride of rather more than an hour 
from the site of our previous encampment, we 
arrived at the banks of the Jordan, At this 
place the stream is not more than fifteen or 





me quantity of good sweet 
A respectable looking old man with a 
white beard, to whom the money was present- 
ed, declined it with dignity, and, as I thought, 
with a very slight expression of displeasure. 
[ was surprised and delighted. ‘Here, at 
last,’ I said to myself, ‘is an Arab who is 
above receiving bucksheesh.’? We then threw 
the money to a little boy and passed on. 
But, to my great disappointment, our drago- 
man soon after informed us that the old man 
was not displeased that we had offered him 
bucksheesh, but that we had offered so little. 
He did not expect that three Englishmen 
would have thought of giving anything less 
than a pound sterling. The truth is, the 
Arabs have very little idea of the relative 
value of money; but they know as well as 
anybody the exceeding convenience of pos- 
sessing it, and, like many among more enlight- 
twenty yards wide, but it is deep and flows|ed nations they consider it a most desirable 
with a great deal of force. ‘The water though /|thing to get it with as little trouble as pos- 
turbid is entirely fresh, notwithstanding such | sible.” 

quantities of salt are found both on the plain 
and on the banks of the Dead Sea, two or 
three miles further south, As all those who 
visit the Jordan at this season, bathe in its 
waters, it is not necessary to say that we did 
so. This operation, | should think, would be 
attended with some danger to such as are not 
good swimmers, as the current is not only} _ In our account of the Yearly Meeting, pub- 
deep, but very strong and somewhat irregular, | lished last week, we mentioned a Report of 
sometimes producing eddies, and sometimes | the Book Committee of the Meeting for Suf- 
rushing from one side of the channel to the | ferings, exhibiting the number of books and | 
other, After gathering a few pebbles from its | pamphlets sold or given away from the Book- 
shores as mementoes for our friends at home, | store, with many interesting particulars. This | 
and taking a specimen or two of the reeds| report has been published, and will shortly | 
with which the banks of the river are lined,| appear in our columns, The distribution of 
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we rode southward to the Dead Sea. As the|the approved writings of Friends is a duty | 
sun had now become exceedingly hot, it was|in which we cannot but think there is great| 
thought scarcely prudent to bathe in these (as | Temissness on the part of many of our mem- | 
deemed by some) deadly waters. I had, how- | bers, ‘There were few ways in which our| 
ever, a fancy to test the received statements | early Friends showed their zeal for the pro- 
respecting their nature and quality, A single|mulgation of the Truth more remarkably, 
mouthful was abundantly sufficient to satisfy | than by their untiring exertions to print and 
my curiosity. ‘Their bitterness and pungency | circulate those clear expositions of its doc-| 
fully equalled my most sanguine expectations, | trines, and the course of life into which it leads 
The water is nevertheless most beautifully | those who are willing to resign themselves | 
transparent, the pebbles at the bottom appear- | unreservedly to its teachings, which have come | 
ing exceedingly distinct at the depth of seve-| down as a precious legacy from them to their 
ral feet. During our short stay, some pieces | successors, Notwithstanding the cruel havoc | 
of bitumen were picked upon the shore, justi- | made of their property by their persecuting | 
fying the name formerly given, of Asphaltic | spoilers, and the great difficulties, compared 
Sea. with the present day, of carrying a work 
‘‘On our return the weather was extremely | however small, through the press; yet they 
hot. After we had journeyed three or four| cheerfully encountered the labour and the ex- | 
hours without finding any water, we were in- | pense, and actuated by unfeigned love for the 
duced to go a little out of our way to an Arab| souls of their fellow men, they scattered broad- 
village belonging to our friends the Bedouins, | cast over the land, tracts and treatises setting 
in the hope of procuring something to assuage | forth the true character and desiga of the 
our burning thirst. They hospitably furnish- | Gospel, and calculated to lead their readers to| 
ed us with some bad water and some sour|Christ Jesus their Saviour, as revealed in the} 
camel’s milk, so old that it was all but putrid, | secret of the heart, who ever, as in the days 
which, notwithstanding, our thirst and hunger | when he took flesh, teacheth as never man 
rendered drinkable. As every Arab who| taught. Much has been said of those sons of 
does you the most trifling service, such, for|the morning, and perhaps sometimes said ra- 
example, as merely dipping up and handing| ther from habit or education, than from any 
you a cup of water, invariably expects a re-|just appreciation of their characters; but we 











ward (bucksheesh, i, e. a present) for it, we,|are convinced that the more closely their writ- 
as usual, offered pay. 1 do not remember | ings are scrutinized by the candid and sincere 
how much was offered, but | think about as|seeker alter Truth, and the more fully we 
much as we should have given in the United|take into estimation the extent and fruits of 


their labours, and the purity and devotion of 
their lives, the better we will be prepared to 
acknowledge that the writers among them 
were generally men of strong minds, philan- 
thropists of liberal and enlarged views, and 
truly learned in the unchangeable truths and 
deep mysteries of the Gospel of life and salva- 
tion. They doubtless had their weaknesses 
and failings like other men, but they bought 
the Truth at the expense of what they had 
held most dear, and maintained it unflinch- 
ingly, notwithstanding the scorn, the con- 
tumely and the cruelties inflicted on them, 
year after year, by the high professing, perse- 
cuting formalists, among whom they faithfully 
pursued the work to which they were called, 

The writings of George Fox, Robert Bar- 
clay, William Penn, I. Penington, S. Crisp, 
R. Claridge, and very many others we might 
name, conclusively show that their knowledge 
of the true Christian Divinity, was not theory 
alone, deduced from the mere study of the 
Holy Scriptures, by comparing text with text, 
but that having been instructed in doctrine by 
Him whose will they sought to know and strove 
to perform, they spoke and wrote of what 
their eyes had seen, and their hands had han- 
died of the good Word of Life: as scribes 
well instructed unto the kingdom of heaven, 
they brought forth out of their treasure things 
new and old; and from that day to the pre. 
sent, those among their fellow professors who 
have perused their pages, and been willing to 
walk by the same rule, and to mind the same 
thing that led them out of darkness into the 
marvellous light of the Lord, have found, ac- 
cording to their respective measures, their 





|own experience verified, their faith confirmed 


and their minds instructed by the deep expe- 
rience, the clear doctrinal views and the wise 
counsel recorded by them. 

There is too much reason to fear that the 
taste for reading these works is not properly 


cultivated among many of the younger class 


in our Society, and the concern to disseminate 
them among those not in profession with us, 
is, in many places entirely lost sight of; and 
we are persuaded that great loss is sustained by 
this indifference and neglect. With the Report 
alluded to is published a catalogue of the ditfer- 
ent books and pamphlets now on hand at the 
Bookstore, No. 84 Arch strect; and it would 
be well if Friends in different neighbourhoods 
would examine it, with a view of selecting 
such works as are most likely to be read with 
interest in their own families, and by their 
sober neighbours. A comparatively small 
amount of money will obtain much highly 
valuable reading, and there is no way in 
which it could be more profitably expended. 
There are many books mentioned in the cata- 
logue beside those containing the writings of 
early Friends, and it will be cause for gratu- 
lation and encouragement if a more efficient 
zeal for their distribution shall be manifested, 
ee 
Marriep, at Friends’ meeting, Stanford, Dutchess 


county, N. Y., on the 28th of Fourth month, 1853, 
ABIAH PaLMER, and Mary C. Lyov, all of that place. 
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